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EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 



Any piece of work which is carried on by the General Education 
Board is sure to attract wide attention. This great foundation, 
with its vast resources, is an influence in the world of education 
the workings of which will be watched with intense interest by all 
workers in public schools. 

There has just been published by the Board a report' of a survey 
of the state of Maryland. This report has been in process of prepa- 
ration for more than a year. To review it involves, first of all, a 
definition of what is to be expected and what may properly be 
demanded in such a survey. 

The authors of the report found a school system steeped in 
poHtics and so little centralized that none of its activities are 
properly supervised. They were asked to recommend a way out 
of this situation without increasing the state appropriations for 
education. They have exposed the evils of the present organization 
in vigorous, direct terms. They have recommended changes in the 
educational laws which, if enacted, will give Maryland a much 
better school organization. 

To demand more may seem to the authors of the report 
superfluous. This review takes up the details of the report, 
however, with a view to urging the validity of a much larger 
demand. To marshal in a thorough and scientific form the ob- 
jective evidence on which recommendations rest is not an impossible 
feat, even where practical issues press most urgently for solution. 
In the long run school reforms will be on a much soimder basis if 
there is unrelenting insistence on a complete scientific treatment 
of each problem which comes up. 

The first chapter of the report gives a brief account of the 
resources and population of the state. 

' Public Education in Maryland. By Abraham Flexner and Frank P. Bachman. 
General Education Board, 1916. Pp. 176. 
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The second chapter describes the State Department of Educa- 
tion. The functions of the State Board of Education are found to 
be not clearly defined; and in many cases they are of a type which 
a lay board can hardly be expected to carry out with success. The 
Board must also, under the law, be bi-partisan. It does some of 
its work, such, for example, as conducting the normal schools, 
through committees, thus losing the advantages of general board 
action. 

The chapter dealing with the Board covers fourteen pages. It 
calls emphatically for a reorganization of this body. This demand 
is undoubtedly justified by the statements made in the chapter. 
In a later chapter the report comes back to the subject and recom- 
mends changes. The thoughtful reader cannot fail, however, to 
be impressed with the lack of detailed support for the recommenda- 
tions. There is complete lack of the comparative material which 
we have come to expect in expert surveys. There is no account of 
other state systems, no analysis of other cases where problems have 
been solved. If reorganization is to be worked out in Maryland, 
someone will have to make a careful comparative study or there will 
be grave danger that the lessons of successful experience in other 
parts of the country will be lost. 

The third chapter of the report discusses the functions of the 
state superintendent. This officer in Maryland receives a salary 
of $3,000, and has one assistant and one clerk. He is reported as 
attending well to the routine duties of his ofiice, but it is shown that 
he is quite unable, as one can well believe, to carry on in any com- 
plete way his functions as supervisor of the state school system. 
Some examples are given of the impossibility of doing the work of 
this office with the present staff. 

The fourth chapter deals with the county school authorities. 
Maryland is like other states in its deplorable condition with regard 
to county officers. The same theme is continued in the fifth 
chapter, which treats the county superintendent of schools. One 
county superintendent is singled out for commendation. The rest 
are, for the most part, untrained, underpaid, steeped in politics, and 
inadequately suppHed with resources. Here again the need for 
reform is clear. 
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We have reached up to this point the fifty-sixth page of the report. 
Even in the case of the one county which is doing its work well, 
there is a scant page of description. The report admonishes other 
counties to do the same, but gives no details as to what ought to be 
done. There is on p. 53 the significant remark : " But every county 
in Maryland could, up to the limits of its financial ability, do the 
kind of thing that Baltimore County does. At bottom it depends 
on the competency of the county superintendent." Would it not 
have been a service to analyze the work of Baltimore County? 
The resources of the General Education Board are large enough to 
bring to the service of the other counties of Maryland full, illumi- 
nating studies. Suppose that some county should resolve to do 
"up to the limit of its financial abihty" the right thing, how greatly 
such an expert, analytical study would help it in working out its 
problems. 

In the interests of the survey movement, the Board ought to be 
urged to prepare more detailed studies. If it does not, there is 
danger that enthusiasm for reform will spend itself unintelligently. 

The sixth chapter, dealing with the teachers of the state, seems 
to the present writer by all odds the most scientific and well-worked- 
out chapter in the report. It gives a vivid account of the lack of 
standardization of the training of teachers in the state. The 
details are presented in tables and graphs in a very convincing form, 
and the demand for a better central control in this matter is clearly 
set forth. The normal schools are described and shown to be 
inadequate. 

The seventh chapter, dealing with enrolment and attendance, 
contains serious statistical errors. The result is that a number 
of its interpretations are of very doubtful value. It would hardly 
be appropriate in a brief summary of this type to enter into any 
elaborate technical discussion of the handling of the statistical 
material. One or two examples, however, will serve to justify the 
statement which has been made above regarding errors in the text. 
Thus, on p. 84 the following statement appears: "Forty per cent 
of the white children in school between fifteen and eighteen years 
old are floundering about between the second and seventh grades 
of the elementary school." If we turn bo the table dealing with 
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this matter, we find that the eighth grade must be included, not 
merely the seventh, to justify this percentage. With the eighth 
grade included, the remark is very much less significant, as any 
student of retardation statistics knows. 

On p. 88 occurs the statement: "Not more than one in five 
stays long enough to finish the high school, and not to exceed three 
out of ten, even if progress were regular, remain long enough to 
complete the elementary school." It is quite impossible to follow 
this calculation. It seems to be based on the error of adding per- 
centages, one of which includes the other. The facts given in 
Table V show 896 children in the eighth grade and likely to finish it. 
The basis on which the percentage must be calculated is on the 
face of the figures at the outside 1,930, giving a ratio distinctly above 
three in ten. 

Such examples as the foregoing justify criticism. Statistics 
are powerful instruments of educational reform. The ordinary 
school man is gradually coming to have confidence in statistics. 
His confidence must be respected. No one should use these instru- 
ments of school reform who is not willing to go through the patient 
labor of refining his results. 

The eighth chapter deals with instruction. In preparing this 
chapter, schools were visited, but no tests were tried. On this 
matter the report makes the following statement (p. 103) : 

It ought to be possible to prove teaching good or bad by objective tests; 
and indeed a promising movement in this direction is well under way. Aside, 
however, from other obstacles, the technique of testing is perhaps hardly as 
yet well enough established to warrant a state-wide application. Besides the 
defects of teaching to which we shall call attention are too obvious, too wide- 
spread to require demonstration. 

A statement of this kind shows that the authors of this report 
conceived their task to be that of a practical report, not a thorough 
scientific survey. To the reviewer it seems impossible to justify 
the statements made in this chapter without the tests, which are 
deliberately omitted. The time has passed in the ordinary super- 
vision of schools when anyone would venture to condemn wholesale 
a school system without furnishing the objective evidence on which 
his condemnation rests. One outcome of the surveys which have 
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been made in cities and larger units is the establishment of the 
principle that a survey must be based upon objective evidence. 
Suppose, for example, a superintendent of schools should visit a 
neighboring town and make the assertion that, in his judgment, the 
school work is bad. The question would instantly arise : What is 
the basis of this judgment ? It would undoubtedly be found, if the 
judgment rested entirely upon opinion, that fundamental disagree- 
ments exist with regard to what ought to be accomplished in school 
work. It is not difficult to find in the chapter on instruction in the 
Maryland survey evidence that opinion dominates in no small 
measure the judgment of the surveyors. For example, after con- 
demning the instruction in many of the schools as rigid, formal, and 
unproductive, the report makes the following statement: 

When the methods described fail, as fail they must, the untrained teacher 
naturally leaps to the conclusion that "more time" is needed. Accordingly, 
large assignments and enormous tasks are given out for home work. In con- 
sequence, children going home from school are to be seen almost everywhere 
with bundles of books portending night study. If school conditions were good, 
there would be no occasion for night work on the part of growing children. 
But even as conditions now are, in the majority of schools, no useful end is 
served by it. The children had better spend their after-school time at play, 
helping about the farm or the home, reading or asleep. "Home work" merely 
lengthens the hours of mechanical school drudgery. Nor is the value of the 
instruction any greater, even if some children can be tempted, by prizes and 
privileges, to make greater efforts to master it. 

This statement is not justified by any evidence which is pro- 
duced in the survey, and it would certainly not command the 
approval of a very large number of educational people. It is the 
remark of an observer whose educational theory has led him very 
far beyond the facts in Maryland or any other state. Indeed, a 
sweeping statement hke that which has just been quoted is alto- 
gether indefensible from any point of view and has no more place 
in a state survey than would other extracts from a philosophy of 
education written by the authors of the report. There is the clear- 
est evidence in this example of the inexpediency of depending upon 
one's impressions rather than collecting objective evidence. 

With all of the resources which the General Education Board 
has at hand there ought to be no failure to develop the technique 
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for a state-wide survey if it is not now at hand. Even if the sur- 
veyors were not prepared to undertake this larger task, they cer- 
tainly were under obligation to use some of the methods that have 
been applied again and again in a state-wide fashion to determine 
the efficiency of instruction. The Courtis tests in arithmetic have 
been applied over several different states, and there are standards 
in handwriting and even in reading which the authors of this survey 
ought to employ rather than depend upon their own judgments for 
statements regarding the efficiency of instruction in the state of 
Maryland. 

The last chapters of the survey deal with finance and with 
recommendations of changes in the organization of the state system. 
The chapter on finance reports many details of per capita costs, but 
unfortunately does not supply either the details on which these 
calculations are based or the formula according to which they are 
computed. Any student of school organization knows how 
hazardous such calculations are. The surveyor who ventures into 
this field ought to give those who follow him a clear indication of 
how he proceeded. 

Samples from the chapters of reconamendations may be given to 
support the major contention of this review that Maryland needed 
a more complete scientific study of its problems. One such example 
will be commented upon by way of illustration. On p. 169 we read 
the following: 

Into schools improved as the schools of Maryland would be improved by 
such steps as have been above recommended, the children of the state must 
be regularly and continuously brought. School enrolment must be synony- 
mous with school population; school attendance must approximate school 
enrolment. To this end the state requires a genuine — not an optional — 
compulsory attendance law, affecting all children between eight and fourteen 
years of age. 

If a law is framed on the basis of this suggestion, it will fail to 
include the best feature of recent attendance legislation. Recent 
laws have required certain progress through the grades as well as 
attainment of physiological age. Again, why the age of eight is 
chosen as the lower limit of school attendance the authors do not 
explain. It seems to the present reviewer that such recommenda- 
tions as the above demonstrate clearly the need of more study and 
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comparative study. At all times, but especially at a time when 
new legislation is being discussed, the best principles of scientific 
organization are the principles to be made clear and the principles 
to be urged for adoption. 

The volume contains a number of halftones which show, on the 
one hand, conditions sadly in need of improvement and, on the 
other, conditions which deserve to be imitated. 



Readers of this Journal had an opportunity in the autumn to 
see one of the chapters which has now appeared as a part of Pro- 
fessor Cubberley's book. Public School Administration} This book 
is one of a series. Other volumes in the series will treat more in 
detail the problems of classroom administration and organization 
and the problems which confront the principals of the schools. 
This volume is written from the point of view of a superintendent 
and his functions, and gives an account historically and practically 
of the methods of organizing school districts in cities and adminis- 
tering these districts through the co-operative activity of the board 
of education and an expert superintendent. 

The book opens with an account of the origin and development 
of schools, their gradual consolidation into larger units, and the 
control which has of necessity followed this consolidation. It is 
shown as a very interesting historical fact that the consolidation 
of schools and the growth of the community have necessitated the 
employment of an expert who shall attend to the administration 
and the general oganization of the schools. This expert has it as 
his duty to select and appoint teachers, to organize the course of 
study, and otherwise to administer the affairs of the schools. 
Throughout the book Professor Cubberley has emphasized the doc- 
trine for which he has long stood and the doctrine which is very 
acceptable to school officers throughout the country, namely, the 
doctrine of responsibility and authority on the part of expert school 
officers. The book is an able defense of this whole position. It 
shows in detail how the superintendent should organize the business 
side of his school system and how he should organize also the edu- 

^ Public School Administration. By Ellwood P. Cubberley. Boston: Houghton 
MifBin Co., 1916. Pp. 471. 
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cational side of the system. The book makes it perfectly clear that 
a divided authority which gives the superintendent no control over 
the business affairs of the school system is fatal. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first discusses the 
outlines of state educational organization. After giving the his- 
torical statements above referred to, a study is made of county 
organization and town and township organization. In the second 
part the city school district and its problems are treated in detail. 
Here again the evolution of the city organization is taken up and 
the organization of school boards and the appointment of the super- 
intendent reviewed. The superintendent is then defined in great 
detail in his activities. He is an organizer; he is an executive; 
and he must supervise the work of the teaching staff. To this end 
he must select and train his teachers; he must have control over the 
principles of their compensation and promotion. He must con- 
struct the course of study. He must work out the problems of 
retardation and acceleration. He must have control of the agencies 
of investigating the results of this school work. The health de- 
partment, the attendance department, and the control of school 
properties are also essential in carrying out the functions of the 
superintendent. The third part of the book is entitled "City 
Administrative Experience Applied." Here the applications of 
city organization are carried out into the larger units of the county 
and state. 

The book is in the form of a textbook and undoubtedly marks 
a new era in the study of school administration. This book puts 
into the hands of the various departments of education which are 
dealing with school administration a new body of material and a 
very vigorous statement of the fundamental principles that ought 
to control city school organization. The book is the outcome of 
repeated courses given by its author in Stanford and other institu- 
tions. The style is direct and simple enough so that any mature 
reader can comprehend it, while the principles announced are 
sufficiently fundamental to be made the basis of deliberation in any 
school system. The school superintendent would do well to pur- 
chase even at his own expense a sufficient number of copies to put 
into the hands of every member of the school board. 
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The time has come when superintendents and school boards will 
have to work out their relations on a very much broader and more 
definite basis than has been the practice in the past. In all the 
city systems of this country where the problem has not been 
squarely faced of adjusting the relations of the superintendent to 
the board of education, there is a controversy with regard to the 
distribution of functions of these two authorities; and, in general, 
where this controversy is going on the board assumes powers which 
it is injudicious from the public point of view that the board should 
administer. That superintendent who does not see that it is 
necessary to the success of his own work that he control the various 
agencies under him and about him, fails to appreciate his problem. 
The book will come into the hands of superintendents as a welcome 
reinforcement of a movement which is everywhere spreading to 
train the superintendent for his task and then give him the respon- 
sibility which is commensurate with his training and with the obli- 
gations that rest upon him. Professor Cubberley has done a large 
service to the teaching profession in the preparation and publication 
of this book. 



Few writers of this generation would have the boldness to 
attempt a philosophy of education. There are careful students of 
education who are attempting to trace in detail the growth of chil- 
dren's experiences and the results of school work. Out of these 
detailed inquiries arise general theories of method and organization. 
But the authors of these theories are more desirous of being classi- 
fied as scientists than of being thought of as philosophers. It is 
very impressive, therefore, when a writer appears, frankly avowing 
his purpose to discuss education from the point of view of phi- 
losophy. 

Professor Moore's philosophy of education' is closely related to 
the general theories defended by such writers as Dewey and Frank 
McMurry. There is here very little hospitality for mere informa- 
tion getting. The course of study and the recitation method which 
aim to fill the mind with the ready-made products of human thought 

' What Is Education? By Ernest Carroll Moore. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1915. 
Pp- 357- 
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get very short shift in this book. The author holds rather that 
knowledge is an insight into relations. This insight cannot be 
handed about from individual to individual. It must be. acquired 
by the effort of each learner to meet the problems of life as they 
arise in his personal experience. The teacher's business is merely 
to set an environment in which the student may work out the 
solution of his own problems. 

This theory is defended, first, by critical discussions of various 
views and practices with which the author does not agree. For 
example, the doctrine of formal discipline is savagely attacked. 
This doctrine the author does not find in the writings of the ancients. 
It is the product of a barren post-Reformation period when teachers 
were trying to find justification for their adherence to worn-out 
traditions. Again, the author criticizes the ordinary recitation as 
utterly unproductive. 

The book is full of what the systematic writers on philosophy 
call theory of knowledge. The theory of knowledge is not psy- 
chology, for psychology assumes without any profound reasoning 
the existence of the outer world. Psychology does not ask the 
metaphysical question: What is truth? This metaphysical ques- 
tion Professor Moore discusses with evident relish. His solution 
of the problem is found in a kind of individualism which is one of 
the most impressive characteristics of the book. Every child and 
every learner must build up his own world. There is no world 
except that which grows out of successive efforts on the part of 
individuals toward more complete living and more complete formu- 
lation of general ideas. 

The final justification of his theory of learning is drawn from 
practical experience. Professor Moore is in sympathy with edu- 
cational experiments that break down the routine of ordinary 
classroom work. He is in s5Tnpathy with the laboratory type of 
teaching. He does not like examinations and grading systems 
and courses of study. 

The book differs from some of the older philosophies of educa- 
tion in that it is full of references to the works of scientific students 
of education. To be sure, the references made by the author to 
empirical investigations often show a curious lack of appreciation 
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of the real value of these investigations, but there is at least the 
spirit of empiricism in the midst of the philosophizing. 

For example, in the chapter on "Diagnostic Education" Pro- 
fessor Moore makes the kind of an attack on statistical measure- 
ments and standardized examinations which one often hears at 
meetings of practical school people who are afraid that statistics 
will be used to prove too much. Professor Moore thinks there are 
phases of education which are not open to statistical inquiry. He 
holds also that one must study the results of school work twenty 
or thirty years after the pupil's school days or one will not measure 
the true results of education. Professor Moore objects to the 
tendency which he fears results from statistical studies, namely, 
the tendency to make all education uniform and to forget the 
peculiarities of individuals if we set up yardsticks for measurement. 

It is easy to answer these objections from the literature of statis- 
tical work. How can one measure the results of school work twenty 
years from now if he does not have some exact record with which 
to compare his later record? Professor Moore must be patient 
with the first generation of measurers while they lay the founda- 
tions for the more ambitious enterprise which he advocates. Not 
one of the present-day measurers but is very eager to carry out the 
full program. 

Professor Moore in his fear of uniformity has fallen into error. 
The doctrine of individual differences never was fully established 
until the measurers set up the average and then demonstrated the 
departure of individuals from this average. The comparisons which 
are possible only after measurement and analysis are the hope and 
source of the type of individualism which Professor Moore advocates. 

There is one teaching of the book which can hardly be passed 
without comment. Like Professor Dewey, Professor Moore has 
no respect for teaching which is carried on through the use of 
language. Experience must be gained by individual contact with 
practical problems. One cannot learn to drive an automobile by 
sitting by the chauffeur; one must have his own hand on the wheel. 
Textbooks are bad because they present the material in ready-made 
form. Knowledge about things is bad; only knowledge of things 
is worth while. 
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Why did the race develop language if it is so remote from 
knowledge? Has not Professor Moore overlooked the fact that 
this is the most highly refined and broadly diversified mode of 
reaction that the human animal has evolved ? Has not Professor 
Moore underestimated the enormous influence on all individual 
behavior of this social form of activity ? In the world-building of 
the individual, is not attention directed and even controlled by the 
forms of expression developed in speech and even more in written 
language ? 

This blind spot in the psychology of several of our modem 
writers on education is like the blind spot of Rousseau. The earlier 
reformer would have no social influences about the child to con- 
taminate him; so our modern reformers would remove the text 
and have individual experimentation substituted in the school for 
learning through the study of recorded social experience. The 
interesting fact of history is that Rousseau's formula failed of 
adoption in social life. It is safe to predict that the American 
school will always remain what it always has been — a reading 
school. 

Professor Moore's book suffers just at the points where it is most 
ambitious. It aims to give a complete synthetic theory of educa- 
tion. We are hardly ready for so pretentious an undertaking. 
Detailed studies of particular problems are the order of the day. 
Until these studies have been patiently worked out, general phi- 
losophies are hazardous. This is, of course, the verdict of an 
empiricist. Professor Moore's book will doubtless be found by 
many readers to be full of stimulating, meaningful teachings and 
it will not be the less welcome to them even if they do not agree 
with its teachings. 



